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consequences for the parties and their issue and third persons,
has chiefly centered around the recognition of foreign decrees.
In the highly spirited debate under the headline of Haddock
v. Haddock* or now of Williams and Hendrix v. North
Carolina* it has been asked what position should be taken by
a state whose court is requested to recognize another state's
divorce decree, rather than what attitude might be suitable to
that state whose court is to take cognizance of the original ap-
plication for divorce.
Every state of the Union has the unquestionable power to
determine by itself all of its divorce policy; on the other hand,
by the impact of the Full Faith and Credit Clause as developed
by the Supreme Court of the United States, recognition of
divorce decrees is compulsory under certain conditions. Hence,
not unnaturally, scrutiny of the more or less anomalous decrees
rendered by the courts of about fifty jurisdictions and selec-
tion of those decrees that deserve recognition, has appeared the
chief problem. The complement of the problem is, what limits
every state ought to observe in opening its courts to divorce, so
as to facilitate reciprocal recognition. Perfect mutuality has
been reached by this method in such treaties as those of Monte-
video and the Scandinavian states. The drafters of the succes-
sive uniform acts in this country 4 also distinctly perceived the
problem and found, in the writer's opinion, an adequate solu-
tion y yet these acts have encountered an amazingly unfriendly
reception.5 The restaters of the law of conflicts, too, saw the
2  (1906) 201 U.S. 562.
3  (1942) 317 U.S. 287.
4Draft of a Uniform Divorce Law, 14 Harv. L. Rev. (1901) 5255 Resolu-
tions, adopted by the National Congress on Uniform Divorce Laws in Wash-
ington) D. C., Feb. 19-22, 19065 Proposed Uniform Statute relating to Annul-
ment of Marriage and Divorce submitted by the Subcommittee on Resolutions
to the Divorce Congress of Philadelphia, Nov. 13, 1906. This statute was
approved by the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws
in 1907 and adopted in Delaware, New Jersey, and Wisconsin, but was replaced
by the Uniform Divorce Jurisdiction Act of 1930, 9 Uniform Laws Annotated
093*) 133^
5 See especially VREELAND 50. His own propositions were called politically
impossible by STUMBERG, Book Review, 2 La. L. Rev. (1939) 207.